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EDITORIAL COMMENT 




THE ENEMIES WE HAVE MADE 

EXT to making friends, the most thrilling 
experience of life is to make enemies. 
Neither adventure being possible to the dead, 
the normally healthy person may accept 
hand-clasps and dagger-scratches as tributes 
to his vitality. Both make his eye flash and 
his blood tingle; both encourage him to go on his way 
rejoicing. 

Poetry, during its year and a half of life, has made 
friends of a quality higher than the most sanguine editor 
could have dared to hope for. Beginning with its guaran- 
tors, whose pledge of support was an audacious advance vote 
of confidence: beginning, that is, at home, where one's first 
friends should be made, the magazine has been hailed from 
far and near by generous spirits who sympathize with its 
ideals, and charitably overlook or forgive its defects, or who 
at least criticize these in a mood of constructive encourage- 
ment. From France, Italy and England, from India, China 
and New Zealand, and even from our next-door neighbors, 
these salutations have come; from poets laurelled and ob- 
scure, from editors and critics, classicists and radicals. To 
all who send them, much thanks ; their greetings have magic 
power to change paper and ink into flesh and blood. 

And after them, thanks to our enemies. These, to be sure, 
are not so numerous or important, but they must not be 
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ignored. Sometimes they conscientiously express fears, like 
the "amused reader" who cries desperately, in a recent letter, 
"Is the unfortunate D. H. Lawrence insane?" and who finds 
it "gross injustice to this country, and to the cause of true 
poetic thought, to print up such manifest crudity." Another 
correspondent, on the contrary, feels that we "do not strike 
a popular chord because the subject matter is too classical for 
the average reader." 

Again a friendly enemy asks : 

How can these terrible strainings for effect, resulting in a 
blind crytic concatenation of words unanalyzable, be called 
poetry? Must we have futurist Schoenbergs in poetry as in 
music ? Give me Homeward Songs by the Way every time rather 
than Yeats; give me Housman rather than Pound. I prefer 
the song-sparrow to the mouth-organ. 

The most amiable of all our enemies writes: 

You have revealed to me an undreamed-of poetic continent, 
but I don't know whether I want to settle down there and change 
my residence. The aborigines are a fantastic lot of barbarians; 
they seem to delight in putting in all the things that I leave out 
when I write. I enjoy the poetry of serenity, we'll say, — of 
meditation, humor, idealism, while these people are trying to 
give us a touch of the recent fashions in realism just imported 
from Paris. By poetry I try to recover my citizenship in "an- 
other country." No doubt these people are doing that too, in 
their way, but I haven't quite recovered from the St. Vitus' dance 
they are giving us. Of course this kind of poetry cannot be gen- 
erally understood by the followers of Longfellow — poor souls ! 
And Tennyson — dear old idyllist, exquisite fiddler! What we 
want is a real shake-down. 

I wonder if these people have any idea what they are driving 
at. I wonder if they have any fundamental philosophy or re- 
ligion, or anything at all except Sturm und Drang. They like to 
see dabs of crimson and purple slammed all over the canvas. 
Also the unmeaning mystery and obscurity seem to delight them, 
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while I have ever trained myself to look for meaning and sense 
and things admirable. 

Sometimes they tell us to aim high; but at Bunker Hill the 
order was to aim low enough to hit something. 

A more terrifying enemy is Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
who is said to have protested in the National Magazine 
against our assertion that it is hard for a popular poet to 
save his soul, and that some of them — "the Tuppei^s and Wil- 
coxes of their generation" — have no souls to save. We 
hasten to withdraw this rash statement, with due apologies. 
The trouble with Mrs. Wilcox is not that she has no soul — 
no doubt she is richly endowed therewith — but that, as she 
herself sang long ago with singular precision, 

My soul soars not as it ought to soar. 
But perhaps our most outspoken enemy is our orthodox 
neighbor The Dial. For a year. and a half it held aloof 
while we were introducing Mr. Tagore, Mr. Lindsay, and 
various other poets, but now, in presenting Mr. Sandburg, 
we go a step too far — his Chicago proves us a "futile little 
periodical." And the editor thus writes himself down : 

We have always sympathized with Ruskin for the splenetic 
words about Whistler that were the occasion of the famous suit 
for libel, and we think that such an effusion as this is nothing 
less than an impudent affront to the poetry-loving public". 

It is possible that we have ventured rashly in "discovering" 
Mr. Sandburg and the others, but — whom and what has The 
Dial discovered? We have taken chances, made room for 
the young and the new, tried to break the chains which 
enslave Chicago to New York, America to Europe, and 
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the present to the past — what chances has The Dial ever 
taken? What has it ever printed but echoes? For thirty 
years it has run placidly along in this turbulent city of 
Chicago, gently murmuring the accepted opinions of such 
leaders of thought as The Athenaeum and The Spectator. 
During all that third of a century it has borne about as 
much relation to the intellectual life of this vast, chaotically 
rich region as though it were printed in Glasgow or Caracas. 
Not only has it failed to grasp a great opportunity — it has 
been utterly blind and deaf to it, has never known the op- 
portunity was there. Is its editor competent to define the 
word futile? 

"Oh, don't bother about The Dial — it's quite innocuous," 
says one adviser. But is "orthodoxy uninspired" innocuous? 
Colorless correctness is the blight that corrodes American art 
today. Our criticism is heavy with it ; our exhibitions, books, 
magazines, because of it, are full of imitations. It must not 
be ignored, but fought, if our art is ever to be free. H. M. 

THE LATER YEATS. 

Responsibilities, by W. B. Yeats. The Cuala Press, Church- 
town, Dundrum. 

I live, so far as possible, among that more intelligently 
active segment of the race which is concerned with today 
and tomorrow ; and, in consequence of this, whenever I men- 
tion Mr. Yeats I am apt to be assailed with questions : "Will 
Mr. Yeats do anything more ?", "Is Yeats in the movement ?", 
"How can the chap go on writing this sort of thing?" 
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